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to liquefy in an air-tight, hermetically sealed tank. This tank
is completely filled with water before being placed in service,
and after having been properly set working, when anything is
discharged into the feed pipe, an equal volume of liquid is ex-
pelled from the outlet and of the " Scavenger/' then this liquid
only contains disintegrated and decomposed material because
resistant substances like paper, etc., disappear in a short
time.
The study of sewage disposal by means of bacterial processes,
during a period of 25 years has brought to light much valuable
knowledge of what takes place in our water courses, estuaries
and inland lakes, wherein sewage is discharged and is being
digested. Furthermore, with the strides made in the knowl-
edge of aquatic life, it became recognized as a very important
factor, that many sewage matters serve as direct food for the
grosser vegetable and animal microorganisms, collectively called
"Plankton" (from the Greek "wandering"), and that disposal
of sewage into water courses delivers it to a cycle of life activi-
ties developing from the very lowest organisms until it finally
terminates in healthy fish life. Sewage disposal thus became also
a botanical and zoological problem.
We now invite the reader to a brief discussion of the important
differences between sterilized and unsterilized sewage, differences
of paramount importance as regards maintenance of the oxygen
balance in waters into which such sewage becomes discharged.
The bacteria originally contained in crude sewage, (1 to 4
or more millions per cubic centimeter at the outset) make a
tremendous onslaught on the dissolved oxygen. All life must
breathe. Sewage, ab its origin, is well supplied with oxygen.
But while the sewage passes through the sewerage pipes, bacterial
activities consume much oxygen and at the moment it enters
the river, it may have all vanished.
At Columbus, Ohio, as stated in Mr. Johnson's report of 1905,
page 36, dissolved oxygen was ordinarily lacking in the outfall
sewer at the testing station from about 10 a. m. to about 4 p. m.
During the remainder of the day dissolved oxygen was present
in varying amounts up to a maximum of about 3 parts per million
from about 2 a. m. to 7. a m.